“ shew were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the x Sy wih 
yll readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.’ 
all things; hold that which is am Acts, xvii. 11. 1 Tues. v. 21. 
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MENDENHALL & WALTERS, No. 81, Manxer-Srreet. 


‘ctracts from a pamplilet, entitled “ Imme- 
diate, not ot gradual, abolition of Slavery, in 
the Wes *Loxpox, 1824. 


“It is now seventeen years since the 
Slave T'rade was abolished, by the govern- 
Bnent of the country—but Slavery is still 
@eperpetuated in our West Indian colonies, 
Mpud the horrors of the slave trade are aggra- 
rated rather than mitigated. By making it 
Weelony for British subjects to be concerned 
Mn that inhuman traffic, England has only 
WMransferred her share of it to other coun- 
Wrries, She has, indeed, by negociation and 
Macmonstrance, endeavoured to persuade 
‘BRhem to follow her example—but has she 
‘iucceeded? How should she, whilst there 
Has so little consistency in her conduct? Who 
a ill listen to her pathetic declaration on the 
Mjustice and cruelty of the Slave Trade— 

” hilst she rivets the chains upon her own 
Baves, and subjects them to all the injus- 
i fice and cruelty, which she so cloquently 
‘Beplores, when her own interest is no lon- 
‘Bier at stake? Before we can haye any ra- 
Biional hope of prevailing on our guilty 
mcighbours, to abandon this atrocious com- 
mmerce—to relinquish the gain of oppres- 
ion—the wealth obtained by rapine and 
iolence—by the deep groan, the bitter an- 
ish, of our unoffending fellow creatures; 
we must purge ourselves from these pol- 
pyvtions;—we must break the iron yoke from 
)p if the neck of our own slaves: and let the 
captive in our own Islands, go free. 
, Then, and not till then, we shall speak to 
“Purounding nations, with the a/l/-command- 
Brg eloquence of sincerity and truth;—and 
bur persuasions will be backed by the irre- 
pistable argument of consistent example. 
wut to invite others to be just and merciful, 

Pol. [:—-No. XVUF 


: 


whilst we grasp in our hands, the rod of op- 
pression;—to solicit others to relinquish the 
wages of iniquity, whilst we are putting 
them in our own pockets—what is it but 
cant and hypocrisy’? Do such preachers of 
justice and mercy, ever make converts? On 
the contrary, do they not render themselves 
ridiculous and contemptible? 

_ “But let us individually, bring this great 
question closely home to our own bosoms. 
We that hear, and read, and approve, and 
applaud, the powerful appeals, the irrefrag- 
ible arguments against the Slave Trade, and 
against Slavery—are we ourselves sincere, oF 
hypocritical? Are we the true friends of 
justice, or do we only cant about it? To 
which party do we really belong’?—to the 
friends of emancipation or of perpetual sla- 
very’ Every ihdividual belongs to one party 
or the other, not speculatively or profes: 
sionally merely, but practically. The per- 
petuation of slavery, in our West India col- 
onies, is not an abstract question, to be set- 
tled between the government and the 
planters—it is a question in which we are 
all implicated;—we are all guilty (with 
shame and compunction let us admit the 
opprobrious truth) of supporting and per. 
petuating slavery. ‘The West Indian plant- 
er, and the people of this country, stand in 
the same moral relation to each other, as the 
thief and the receiver of stolen goods. The 
planter refuses to set his wretched captive 
at liberty,—treats him asa beast of burthen, 
—compels his reluctant, unremunerated la- 
bour, under the lash of the cart-whip,—- 
why ?—because we furnish the stimulant to 
all this injustice, rapacity and cruelty,—by 
PURCHASING ITS PRopUcE. Heretofore, it 
may have been thoughtlessly, or uncon- 


sciously,—but now this paliative is removed; 


—the veil of ignorance is rent aside;—the 


whole nation must now divide itself inte the 
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active supporters, and the ‘active opposers of | 


slavery ;—there is no longer any ground for 
a neutral party to stand upon. 

“ The state of slavery in our West Indian 
islands, is now become notorious;—the secret 
is out;—the justice and humanity, the ve- 
racity also of slave owners, is exactly ascer- 
tained;—the credit due to their assertions, 
that their slaves are better fed, better cloth- 
ed,—are more comfortable, more happy, 
than our English peasantry,—is now uni- 
versally understood. ‘The tricks and impos- |, 
tures practised by the colonial assemblies, /| 
to hoodwink the people,—to humbug the 
government,—and to bamboozle the saints, 
(as the friends of emancipation are scorn- 
fully termed)—have all been detected—and 
the cry of the nation has been raised from 
one end to the other, against this compli- | 


cated system of knavery and imposture—of | 


intolerable oppression, of relentless and | 
savage barbarity. 
“But is all this knowledge to end in ex- 


clamations, in petitions, and remonstrances? | 


—Is their nothing to be done, as well as said’ 
—Are there no tests to prove our sincerity || 
—no sacrifices to be offered in confirmation 
of our zeal’—Yes, there is one—(but it is 
in itself so small and insignificant, that it 
seems almost burlesque to dignify it with 
the name of sacrifice})—1T 1S ABSTINENCE 
FROM THEUSE OF WeEsT INDIAN PRODUCTIONS; 
sugar especially, in the cultivation of which, 
slave labour is chiefly occupied. Small, 
however, and insignificant as the sacrifice 
may appear, it would, at once, give the 
death blow to West Indian slavery. When 
there was no lenger a market for the pro- 
ductions of slave labour, then, and not till 
then, will the slaves be emancipated. 
“Many had recourse to this expedient about 
thirty years ago, when the public attention 
was so generally aroused to the enormities 
of the Slave Trade. 
was abolished by the British legislature, it 
was too readily coneluded that the abolition 
of slavery in the British dominions, would 
have been an inevitable consequence, and 
this species of abstinence was therefore un- 
happily discontinued. 
“ *But (it will be objected) if there be 
‘no market for West Indian produce, the 
West Indian proprietors will be ruined, and 
ibe slaves, instead of being benefitted, will 


But when the trade | 


} ployer, than compulsory labour. 


by famine.? ‘Not so,—the West jf 
dian proprictors understand their own ing™ 
rest better. The market, though shu gg 
the productions of slave labour, would a 
be open to the productions of free labow,J9 
and the planters are not such devoted we 
shippers of slavery, as to make a volunty§ 
sacrifice of their own interests upon herg | 
tar; they will not doom the soil to val 
ual barrenness, rather than suffer it tof] 
cultivated by freemen. It has been aby} 
'dantly proved, that voluntary labour is 
productive,—more advantageous to thee 
periments of the venerable and philantly 4 
| pic Joshua Steele, have established the fy 4 
beyond all doubt:—But the planter shuts! J 
| eyes to such facts, though as clear and & J 
dent as the sun at noon-day. None arec@ 
blind as those who will not see. The ce@ 
_viction then must be forced upon these: 
fatuated men. It is often asserted, tha 
slavery is too deeply rooted an evil, tol 
eradicated by any principle less potent ail 
active than se/f-interest—if so, the 
| tion to abstain from West Indian produ 
| would bring this potent and active principeg 
| into the fullest operation,—would compel] 
| planter to set his slaves at Ii berty.* 
“But were such a measure to be ultimate§ 
injurious to the interest of the planter—thi 
consideration ought not to weigh a feathd 
in the scale against emancipation. Ti 
slave has a right to his liberty, a right whidj 
it is a crime to withhold—let the consequeg 
_ces to the planters be what they may. If® 
have been deprived of my rightful inher® 
ance, and the usurper, because he has longi 
kept possession, asserts his right to the pug 
perty of which he has defrauded me; 2% 
my just claims to it at all weakened by th) 
boldness of his pretensions, or by the ples 
that restitution would impoverish and 
volve him in ruin? And to what inheritance 
or birth right, can any mortal have prete®) 
sions so just, (until forfeited by crime,) : 
to liberty’? What injustice and rapacity ca) 
be compared to that which defrauds a m# 
of his best earthly inheritance,—tears hit) 


* “Tt has been ascertained that the abstinen 4 
of one-tenth of the inhabitants of this cows 
try, from West Indian sugar, would abali¥ 


West Indian slavery.” 
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Bnd misery of interminable slavery? 


Bhe interests of two parties are said to be | 
Bnvolved,—the interest of the slave, and | 


Bonfounding all moral distinctions, all differ- | 
ence between real and pretended, between | 


Mmancipation has (properly speaking) no- | 
Bhing todo. The right of the slave, and | 
Bhe interest of the planter, are distinct ques- ; 
Mions; they belong to separate departments, | 
Bo different provinces of consideration. 


Moly without injury, but with advantage to | 
@he planter, so much the better, certainly— | 
Mut still the liberation of the slave ought | 
ver to be considered as an independent ob- | 
Mect: and if it be deferred till the planter is 


Mperate in the measure, we may forever | 


@f emancipation has been long and ably ad- 
Pocated. Reason and eloquence—persua- | 
Mon and argument—have been powerfully | 


ion, with the concurrence of the planter, or 
My any enactment of the colonial or British | 
megislature, is still seen in very remote per-_ 
Mpective,—so remote, that the heart sickens | 
mt the cheerless prospect. 


mas been exerted in vain—all that an accu- 


‘Biiect in the way of conviction, has been 
rought to no effect. 


‘British slavery. The cause of emancipa- 


Friends, of the poor oppressed and degrad- | 


Made; facts broadly stated in proof of the | 


@neasures—to ways and means more summa- 
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om his dearest cOnnexions, and condemns | 
im and his posterity to the degradation ! 


“In the great question of emancipation, | 


sat ofthe planter. But it cannot, for a mo- | 
ent be imagined, that these two interests | 
ye an equal right to be consulted, w ithout | 


bstantial and assumed claims. With the 


terest of the planters, the question vel 


if | 
e liberty of the slave can be secured not ! 


ficiently alive to his own interest to co- 


lespair of its accomplishment. The cause 


xerted; experiments have been fairly | 


policy, as well as iniquity of slavery—to | 
ittle purpose: even the hope of its extinc- | 


i! 
| 


All that zeal and |, 


alent could display in the way ofargument, | 


mulated mass of indubitable evidence could 


“It is high time then, to resort to other | 


rand effectual. For much time has alrea- 


By been lost in declamation and argument | i 


in petitions and remonstrances against | 


on calls for something more decisive, more | 
ficient than words. It calls upon the real | 


d African, to bind themsely¢s by a solemn 


writings were given by inspiration 
} —and in concluding this part of I 


rized record of avi its truths.” 


| engagement, an irrevocable vow, to parti- 
cipate no longer in the crime of keeping 
him in bondage. It calls upon them to 
“ wash their own hands in innocency;”—to 
abjure forever the miserable hypocrisy of 
pretending to commisserate the slave, whilst 
by purchasing the productions of his labour, 
| they bribe his master to keep him in sla- 
very.” 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


Gurney’s “ Observations” and “ Letter.?’ 


These writings, and more especially the 
“ Letter to a friend,” as far as they may be 
taken as representing the views of the So- 
ciety of Friends in England, exhibit a mark- 
ed deviation, or apostacy, from the funda- 
mental, religious principles, as embraced, 
and contended for, by the early Quakers in 
that country. This we shall endeavour to 


| prove by the following quotations and re- 
marks. 


After having detailed the evidences which 
the Scriptures present of the genuineness of 
Christianity, such as the prophecies, mira- 
cles, and those derived from “ language and 
style, from the circumstantiality of deserip- 
tion and narrative, and from the mutual yet 
incidental accordance of part with part,” he 
deems the conclusion to be “ irresistible,” 
that “ Christianity is the religion of God”— 
“the true, and only true religion.” Again, 
he says, “It being admitted that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament are ge- 


| nuine, that the gospel histoey is truc, and 
\ that Christ was a divinely commissioned 
| teacher fall which he deduces from externa( 
i testimony]; we are placed at once in pos- 


_ session of satisfactory evidences, that these 

ubject, 
the writer tells us, that he has “thus briefly 
surveyed some of the principal evidences, 


from which the conclusion is safely dedu- 


ced, that Christianity is /rve, and that the 
Bible contains 2 genuine and divinely autho- 
The same 
concJusion js repeated in page 64, viz.—~ 


| 
4 


O76. 
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“These historical testimonies to the divine 
origin of the Scriptures, are abundantly con- 
firmed by the external evidences, derived 
from their holy, wise, harmonious, and prac- 
fically efficacious contENTS.” Pa. 64. 
From the foregoing quotations, it is ren- | 
dered most evident, that this book is a per- / 
fect anomaly, among the writings of the 
Society; and that the author has departed 
from its principles, in thus placing “the 
principal evidences” of Christianity, on mere 
external testimony alone; for we do not find 
in his whole treatise on the subject of evi- 


dence—which occupies more than thirty | 


pages—one single direct allusion tothe inward 
witness, or the “ Light within;” although 
the author professes, in page 6, to be about 
to make a “discovery” of “the way of es- 
cape” to the sinner, and to unfold to him 
the “ plan of redemption”’!! 

Rosert Banciay, in treating of the same 
subject—viz. the efficacy and importance 
of Scriptural evidence, as confirmatory of | 
the truths of Christianity*—refers us in every 
page, to the divine spirit, principle, or light, 
as the great fundamental evidence, from 
which all other evidence, being only second- 
ary and collateral, derives its importance; 
and without which, it is weak, inefficient, 
or useless. ‘ We desire to ascribe all, says 
he, to that Srrrir from which they [the 
Scriptures] proceeded.”—“ It is the Spirit | 
of God that must give us the belief of the | 
Scriptures, which may satis/y our conscien- 
ces.” He also quotes Calvin, the French 
and Dutch Churches, and the Westminster | 
Confession, to the same effect: “By all. 
which, [continues he] it appeareth how ne- 
cessary it is to seek the certainty of the | 
Scriptures from the Spirit, and no where , 
else. The infinite janglings and endless | 
contests of those that seek their authority | 
elsewhere, do witness to the truth hereof.” | 

Now the quotations which I have made | 
from Gurney’s letter, with the context, 
leave witness of the Holy Spirit entire- 
ly out Of the question The author sums up 
the external evidences, and plainly tells his 
readers, that they are “irresistible,” and 
furnish us with satisfactory evidence—lead to | 
a “safe deduction”’—an “abundant con- | 
firmation’’—that Christianity is ¢rue, and that 


—- 


* Proposition IT. 


= 


the Scriptures are a “divinely authorise 
record,” and were given “ by inspiration gf™ 
God”: and thus this author, instead of see}, FF 
ing for the “certainty of the Scriptura} 
from the Spirit, and no where else,” as Barf 
clay does, finds this certainty to exist in, 
and to be derived from the Seriptures alin, 
and hence, the testimony of the Spirit mug 
be wholly needless, or superfluous. Suc) 
being the conclusion which the reader mug 
unavoidably arrive at, on the most fair an 
liberal construction of the author’s argy 
ment, taken as a whole: I will now procee 
to show the extreme weakness and fullag 
of some of its parts. 
“The knowledge which we derive fror 
natural religion respecting God, is ina wo 
derful manner augmented and complete 
in the records of his revealed will”? (pa. 30), 
Now, let us compare the doctrine contain! 
ed in the above extract—which is the do! ] 
trine of thevlogiane—with what is found iv 4 
Scripture, and in Barclay (prop. ii.) “We 
do distinguish betwixt the cerlain know 
ledge of God, and the uncertain; betwit 4 
the spiritual knowledge, and the literal; th 7 
saving heart-knowledge, and the soarin 
airy head-knowledge. ‘The last, we co @ 
fess, may be divers ways »btained; but th @ 
first, by no other way than the inward, im ; 
mediate, manifestation and revelation 9% 
God’s spirit, shining in and upon the hear, 4 
enlightening and opening the.n 
The Scriptures also direct us, not to then@ 
selves, but to this immediate revelation, ©@ 
the only true and living fountain of divine 
knowledge—* No man knoweth the Fatha# 
but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him’—* The things of God know™ 
eth no man, but by the Spirit of 
Hence it must follow, that no “records | 
whatever, nor man through his own naturg 4 
or the works of nature, can possibly obtaill 
any true and saving knowledge of God—fwal 
“the natural man receiveth not the thing™ 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishnea® 
unto him; neither can he know them, be# 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” I% 
was this traditional, historical, “airy head 
knowledge,” which our author tells us, 9 
wonderfully augments and completes 


knowledge of God, that the prophet repro 
bated, when speaking of the Jews, he sail 
—* And though they say, The Lord liveth 
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surely they’ swear falsely.” It is this kind | 
of “airy,”’ literal, traditional knowledge of 
God, that has given rise to all the strife, 
confusion, controversy, persecution, and 
bloodshed, that has overrun Christendom. 
The expression “natural religion”—bor- 
rowed from commentators—is founded in 
the opinion, that revelation was limited to 
the Scriptures, or to those who wrote them, 
and withheld from the rest of the world.— 

9 This is a pernicious error, and can have no 
Bplace in the doctrines of the Society of | 
Friends, which teach that internal saving || 


Hight is wniversal—and enlighteneth every | 


man coming into the world,” and hence, 

Mthat immediate revelation is given to all, ac- 

ording to their measure or capacity to re- 
eive it. 


But further; the author in the above ex- || 


Mract, and in other places, speaks of the 
Scriptures as a revelation made to us, where- 
Bes they are but arecord ofa revelation made 
0 others, and hence of themselves can rank 
ohigher than /istorical evidence—an evi- | 
lence too flimsy for the ground work of 
aith, which is declared to be “the fruit of 
Bhe Spirit,” i. e. immediate revelation.— 
On this rock [said Christ] will I build my 
M@hurch.’—“The precise Pharisees [says 
hbishop Sandy}, the learned Scribes, 
Mead the Scriptures over and over again; 
Bhey not only read them in books, but wore 
“whem on their garments; they were not only 
aught, but were able to teach others. But 


s@Pecause this heavenly teacher had not in- | 


(WHtructed them, their understanding was 
3 Markened; their knowledge was but van- 
a y.” 


Again: the revelations made, whether to | 


c 1¢ inspired penmen, or to others, have al- |, 
ays been limited, restricted, or imperfect; 
waccording to the state or capacity of the 


is not difficult. The Israclites, by neglect- 
ing the Divine light in themselves, had be- 
come an outward, carnal, degraded people, 
and were wholly incapable of receiving or 
forming correct views of the Deity, who, in 
‘infinite mercy, did thus condescend to re- 
veal himself to them, in a way that they 
could “bear’—adapted to their state and 
comprehension—and to lead them forward, 
under the outward dispensation of the law, 
as under a “ Schoolmaster,” te a more per- 

fect knowledge of Himself: hence we find, 
/as we advance in the Jewish history, views 


_are developed, from time to time, more and 
_more consistent and rational, of the charace 
| ter and attributes of the Supreme Being. 

In page 28, the author speaks *‘ of the 
practical excellence of those doctrines, pre- 
cepts, and sentiments, which distinguish 
the Bible from all other books, or which, in 
other books, are simply borrowed from the 
Bible.” 

The last clause of this sentence, amounts 
to a denial of universal, saving light; and 
setting up the Bible as the primary and only 
Tule of faith and practice. For as like cau- 
ses produce like effects, if divine light be 
universal, why should not some excellent 
“doctrines, precepts and sentiments,” be 


| found in other books besides the Bible’— 


_ The opponents to the doctrine of universal 
light and grace, as maintained by the So- 
ciety of Friends, took the same ground, at 
/an early period, which this writer here as- 
sumes; but William Penn, in his “Gentile 
| Divinity,” has triumphantly driven them 
from their position, by showing that Gentile 
writers, before the Christian era, have re- 
corded many “doctrines, precepts, and sen- 
_timents,” even more excellent, more rational 
and more consistent with the Divine attri- 


| butes, than much that the Jewish writings 


jm bject to receive divine knowledge—“1 contain. We present the reader with a few 


Wiem now.” As an evidence of this truth, 
ented as filled with wrath, revenge, hatred— 


Portals; and thus our knowledge of God is 
from being “in a wonderful manner aug- | 


th . ented and completed.” The explanation | 


@ fluenced, in short, with all the passions of | hast God there with thee. 


pave many things to say unto you, [said our examples: 
Baviour to his disciples, } but ye cannot bear | 


“We cannot speak correctly of the Divin- 


| ity, unless illuminated by his own light; for 
need only refer to “the records of God’s , 


nh evealed will,” wherein He is repeatedly, Lamb. 
ade to swear—wherein He is often repre- | escapes the eye, and is seen only by the 


God is a fountain of light and of goodness.” 
* God is all soul, all reason. He 


| mind”—“ Whithersoever thou turnest thou 
There is no 
place without him; he is found throughout 
his works. What doth it profit a man 

not to be seen of men, whilst nothing is hid 
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“not by offering the bodies and blood of | 


Seneca. 


among the strongest external evidences of 


that people remained ‘‘faithless”—*“ He 
came to his own and his own received him | 
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from God, who is every whebe present in 
our minds, and dwelleth in the midst of our 
thoughts’”—“ God is rightly worshipped, 


bulls, nor by silver, nor gold, but by piety, 
and rectitude of mind.” Seneca. “ Virtue 
cometh not by nature, nor by learning, but 
from God—nature does not confer virtue; | 
we are born for it, but without it.” Plato. | 
* Love God more than thy own soul; if thou | 
lovest not God, thou wilt not go unto him; | 
nor wilt thou love him, unless thou hast | 
something within thyself like unto him. av 
“God no where dwelleth with | 
more pleasure than in a pure mind. His | 
temples are not’ those built by stones on | 
high: every mind devoted to him is his tem- | 
ple.” Hier. 
As additions to the above evidences of di- | 
vine revelation to be found in heathen au- | 
thors, I refer the reader to the extracts pub- | 
lished in the present number of the “ Be- 
rean’”’ under the heads of “Hindoo Religion,” 
“ Confucius,” and “ Gentile Divinity.” 
. One of the strongest testimonies of the | 
truth and divine authority of the Scriptures, | 
according to our author, is the miracles re- | 
corded in them. The signs and wonders | 
[says he] which the Lord displayed through 
the agency of those gifted men, afforded a 
specific and irresistible evidence, that he 
was also the author of their doctrine, in 
whatsoever form that doctrine was deliver- 
ed”—*‘ Christianity, then, was attested by 
supernatural events, of which the Deity was 
the sole and immediate author; a fact to 
which nothing similar can be predicated ei- 
ther of Mahometanism, or of any of the reli- 
gious systems of the heathen: Christianity, 
therefore, and Christianity on/y, is the reli- | 
gion of God.” 
Miracles are to be esteemed as ranking | 


truth; and with an outward and carnal peo- 
ple they were eminently useful in confirm- 
ing the authority of our’Lord’s high mission, 
and the truths he taught: but that they did 
afford “ irresistable evidence” to the Jews, 
as our author asserts, is not quite so clear, 
because, after having witnessed the most 
stupendous miracles, the great majority of 


‘Church? For if he will not hear the teafj 


net.” Many believed that these miracles 


were performed through the ageneps 
Beelzebub; (the possibility of which ey 
our author seems to admit!) others, 

doubt, supposed them to be deception: 
practised by craft, and imposture, like thos 
of Pharoah’s magicians, the heathen ora¢| 
and the jugglers of the present day. 
true miracle,” says an acute writer, canng 
be distinguished from a false one, 
miracle itse/f:”” but in prescribing rules 
distinguish them, he pre-supposes more 

cernment and judgment than nine-tenths § 
mankind possess. He reasons too inad 
cle, making the doctrine prove the miraq ‘ 
and the miracle the doctrine. The inn) 
merable impositions resorted to by the Ray 
ish church, itis well known, are to thisd) 
believed in by thousands as true miracid 
The Mahometans, and heathen too, ha 
their miracles to attest the truth of t@ 
systems, and fully believe in them: We 
| then, should this writer lay so great a str 
on such testimony, for the truth of chndl 
anity, and deem it irresistable”? 
follow the example of the apostle, who,@ 
ter reminding his hearers of the miracle 
the transfiguration, said to them, “ But 
have a more sure word of prophecy, ui 
which ye do well that ye take heed, as 
a light shining in a dark place, until the @ 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your hears] 
Why rest the truths of religion, on any@ 
ternal testimony whatever? Why labour 
draw away the mind of his *‘ friend” tose 
for the kingdom of heaven by ‘‘ outwg 
observation,” instead of calling him he 
to the witness for God in his own soul—eg 
to the rock on which Christ has but 


ing of this spiritual prophet, in vain willf 
all external evidence—he will not 
though one should rise from the dead. 
In page 21 the author contrasts “natu 
religion” with Christianity”: he appe 
to history to prove the former weak and@ 
efficient, but the latter, he says, “‘ is unqug 
tionably the means of so transforming mq 
that in the dispositions of the soul, anif 
the regulation of the conduct, they com¢ 
render unto God the things that are Goij 
—What does the writer mean by navy 
religion? He can mean nothing else 
than the light within. And what are w% 
understand by his Christianity’? The om 
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tures undoubtedly; for there are but these 
two religions, which he distinguishes by 
natural and revealed. Why then does he 
Bnotspeak out plainly his views’—that this 
weadivine internal light—the “rock’’ on which 
‘ ; the Quakers have hitherto built their faith— 
Patheir grand ‘‘ peculiarity’—to which they 
P@have been accustomed to direct and call the 
qmworkd, as to the only ‘‘sure word of pro- 
¥ only way of salvation—Why, 
® say, does he not come out, and tell us that 
mhis divine light is but an ineflicient, uncer- 
Main guide; and that the Scriptures are the 
ead of life,—the primary and only rule of 
faith and practice? 
Christianity, says our author, consists of 
‘both doctrines and precepts,” and the 
riptures are “a genuine and divinely au- 
record of all itstruths” (p. 29.) Of | 
well its truths? Are we not told that “the | 
rorld could not contain the books that 
should be written” of what Jesus did; and 
his includes what he said also, and what he 
id was accompanied by many sayings illus- 
Wamrative of his doctrines and principles’? Be- | 
@MPides, many of the books of Scripture have | 
been dust; and many things in those we have, 
ure falsely rendered, in our translation, as the 
uthor himself attempts to show, in several 
Wplaces. How then do the Scriptures con- 
in ** all the truths of Christianity’? Again, 
mevere not the laws of the New Covenant to 
written in the hearts of the children of 
en, and to be put in the inward parts’— 
ws which are not liable to be corrupted 
by commentators, nor by translators; but 
which speak to every man ‘in his own 
ongue,” and to his own ‘spiritual need.” 
‘ow this is, truly, a divinely authorized re- 
rd, unfolding, distinctly to all the individ- 
of the human family, those truths of 
which more immediately con- 
Hern cach one of them, and their ever va- 
ying states, and wants—A record, ‘the 
which, if they should be written every one, | 
suppose that even the world itself could | 


| 


ot contain the books that should be writ- 
en.” (Jno. axi. 25.) How is it then that | 
he Scriptures—a single volume—can con- | 
ain a record of “ all the truths of Christian- | 

The writer's views of Christianity, are, 
ethinks, extremely limited, unworthy of | 
ts great author, and wholly incompetent to | 


accomplish the purpose intended, which is 
nothing less than the universal salvation of | 
mankind. A record, wholly unknown, or 
unread by nine-tenths of thé human race: 
its true sense and meaning liable to perver- 
sion by translators, transcribers, and inter- 
ested priests: a record not so ‘‘ explicit, and 
intelligible,” nor “so accordant with the con- 
clusions of profound reasoning”’* but what 
even the “enlightened” and pious, differ 
| greatly among themselves in coming to an 
| understanding of its contents; the doctrines 
| it teaches; the rules it prescribes; the ob- 
 ligations it imposes: so that a thousand sects 
' have sprung up under it, and have appeal- 
ed to it for a confirmation of their contradic- 
tory modes of faith. Yet this is “the re- 
vealed will of God” to us—*‘a divinely au- 
thorized record of all the truths of Christi- 
anity”’—so plain, that the way- faring man, 
cannot err therein”! But thereis one thing 
wanting—one which our author seems to 
have lost sight of in treating on this sub- 


ject—the wirarn: the grace, or spi- 


rit of God, in the ‘inward parts.” With- 
out this, our author’s record is of no value; a 
dead letter—worse than nothing. This was 
from the beginning—is universal, and in- 
corruptible. It can save by many, or by 
few; or, simply by its Own immediate in- 
fluence: for it is “the power of God unto 
salvation.” Fike the natural sun in the out- 
ward creation, this lightis sent forth by the 
great spiritual luminary into every corner of 
the intellectual world, where an opening 
exists to receive it. It can unfold the Scrip- 
tures, and make them, as an instrument, em- 
inently useful to mankind; yea, every part 
of creation is made, through its influence, 
subservient to the glorious purpose of salva- 
tion: it is here that “day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth 
| knowledge.” This is Christianity—this is 
the divinely authorized record, written in 
every heart—here is the ‘revealed will of 
God”—* the light that enligteneth every 
man”: the anointing, which is all-sufficient 
without the aid of men or books; “and is 
truth and is no lie.” (1 Jno. ii. 27.) 
On the whole, every impartial reader, on 
the perusal of this work, will, we think, 
unite with usin the belief that it is calcula- 


* Letter, page 29. 
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ted to draw the mind of the reader outward, 
rather than inward—to draw him from the 
spirit to the letter: from the substance to 
the shadow. Of the Scriptures he affirms 
what no writer in the Society has done, viz.: 
That they are the revealed will of God to us 
—the “ divine law”’—a divinely authorized 
record of all the truths’ of Christianity—that 
they are the “word of God;” (p. 27) and 
that in them our knowledge of God is **com- 
pleted;” and that they are so accordant with 
the conclusions of profound reasoning that 
the most enlightened philosophers have 
yielded to them their willing homage,” (p. 
29)—that from them alone, the conclusion 
is safely deduced that they are of divine au- 
thority; and that the Christian virtues have 
never been adequately produced in men by 
any principles (by which he includes inter- 
nal light) except those of Christianity, as re- 
vealed and made known by and through 
these writings. (p. 23.) B. 


WILMINGTON. 


SS 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 


1824, 


We cheerfully insert in this number, the 
essay over the signature of “Fox.” It is 
marked by that temper and moderation, al- 
ways so desirable, yet so seldom adhered to, 
in religious inquiry. To such writers, how- 
ever they may differ from us in opinion, our 
columns are, and ever will be open; and the 
more cogent their arguments, the more wel- 
come. On each side of any coptroverted 


point, we desire to have, not so much the } 


most, as the best that can be said, and said in 
the best temper. We are fully aware of the 
mischievous effects of religious controversy, 
wherever a morbid excitement is suffered to 
prevail; but we are not the less aware, that 
no evil can, and much good may, result 
from a disquisition of this kind, where that 
is excluded. Inquiry thus cenducted can- 
not injure the cause of rrurs, nor those en- 
gaged in it. To such correspondents, then 
‘we can say, in that love which many waters 
cannot quench—*‘ Come and let us reason 


To such of our readers as are able to re. 
ceive and digest the pu/p of religion, and to 
refuse the husks, the Berean has been, we FF 
believe, for the most part acceptable. But 
of this class, we know there are some, who, 
from pre-conceived opinions, have judged § 
us **before the time,” and thus condemn § 
without a full and patient hearing. All re. 
ligionists, of whatever sect—all who have 
imbibed their religious opinions from tradi: 
tion, and have settled down on their lees, 
generally grow turbid with the least jostle; 
the single enquiry, whether those things ar 
£0, turns them quite sour; by these the Be. 
rean is rejected, as a matter of course. To 
priests, and priest-ridden people, he is ss 
the Babylonish garment,—* the accursed 
thing”—* a pestilent fellow”—in a word, a 
heretic. 

But there is a fourth class, who, cithe|% 
from a sluggish indifference, or a want of |4 
time, or from some other cause, have not : 
made up their creed—are cither halting be-| § 
tween two opinions, or are without any| | 
opinion, as to religion. To this class, whio| : 


are not inaccessible, our publication may 

be useful—to such as these, a close exami: 

nation on controverted points, by writen 3 
maintaining opposite views, but united in 
that Spirit which is the bond of peace—for- 7 
bearing one another in love—to these, such 7 
disquisitions might communicate a degree © 
of interest, in a matter of high momen; “ 
and render them alive to the importance ¢/ J 
possessing a religious faith, well examined, 
tried and proved—founded on the convic- 7 
tions of the understanding—produced by 


the operation of the “ evidence of things not 3 
seen.” 


HINDOO RELIGION. 


The religion of no nation on earth, hast 
been so illy understood, and so much mis: ~ 
represented, as that of Hindostan. On this)” 
subject, Alexander Dow, esq. in his “ His’ 
tory of Hindoston,” says, “ The few who 
have a turn for researches of that kind, are” 
discouraged by the very great difficulty a 
acquiring that language, in which the learn — 
ing of the Hindoos is contained; or by tha‘ 7 
impenetrable veil of mystery, with which! 
the Brahmins industriously cover their reli 


together.” 


gious tenets and philosophy.” As illysrt! 
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_ part, was privately sent to Benaris, the prin- 


him his daughter jn marriage. Feizi, per- 
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tive of this fact,.the above writer gives the 
following history: 


«“Mahommed Akbar being a prince of ele- 
vated and extensive ideas, was totally divest- 
ed of those prejudices for his own religion, 
«hich men of inferior parts not only imbibe 
with their mother’s milk, but retain through- 
out their lives. Though bred in all the 
strictness of the Mahommedan faith, his 
great soul, in his riper years, broke those 
chains 6f superstition and credulity, with 
which his tutors had, in his early youth, 
fettered his mind. With a design to chuse 
his own religion, or rather from curiosity, he 
made it his business to enquire minutely 
into all the systems of divinity, which pre- 
vailed among mankind. The story of his 
being instructed in the Christian tenets, by 
a missionary from Portugal, is too well 
known in Europe, to require a place in this 


plexed between love and gratitude, at 
length discovered himself to the good old 
man, fell down at his feet, and grasping his 
knees, solicited with tears, forgiveness for 
the great crime he had committed against 
his indulgent benefactor. The Brahmin, 
struck dumb with astonishment, uttered not 
one word of reproach. He drew a r, 
which he always carried on his girdle, and 
prepared to plunge it in his own breast. 
Feizi seized his hand, and conjured him, 
that if yet any atonement could be made 
for the injury he had done him, he himself 
would swear to deny him nothing. The 
Brahmin, bursting into tears, told him, that 
| if Feizi should grant him two requests, he 
would forgive him, and consent to live. — 
Feizi, without any hesitation, consented, 
and the Brahmin’s requests were, that he 
should never translate the Bedas, nor repeat 


dissertation. As almost all religions admit 
of proselytes, Akbar had good success in 
his enquiries, till he came to his own sub- 
jects, the Hindoos. Contrary to the prac- 
tice of all other religious sects, they admit | 
ef no converts; but they allow that every | 


one may go to heaven his own way, though | 


they perhaps suppose, that theirs is the 
most expeditious method to obtain that im- 
portant end. They chuse rather to make a 
mystery of their religion, than impose it 
upon the world, like the Mahommedans, | 
with the sword, or by means of the stake, | 
after the manner of some pious christians. 
“Not all the authority of Akbar, could 
prevail with the Brahmins, to reveal the 
principles of their faith. He was therefore 


obliged to have recourse to artifice, to ob- 


tain the information he so much desired.- 

The emperor, for this purpose, concerted 
a plan with his chief secretary, Abul Fazil, 
to impose Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brah- 
mins, in the character of a poor orphan, of 
their tribe. Feizi being instructed in his 


cipal seat of learning among the Hindoos. 
in that city, the fraud was practised on a 
learned Brahmin, who received the boy into 
his house, and educated him as his own son. 

“ When Feizi, after ten years study, had 
acquired the Shanscrita language, and all 
the knowledge of which the learned of Be- 
naris were possessed, proper measures were 
taken by the emperor to secure his safe re- 
turn. Feizi, it seems, during his residence 
with his patron the Brahmin, was smitten 
with the beauty of his only daughter; and 
indeed the ladies of the Brahmin race, are 
the handsomest in Hindostan. The old 
Brahmin saw the mutual passion of the 
young pair with pleasure, and as he loved 
Feizi for his uncommon abilities, he offered 


the creed of the Hindoos.” 


The Bedas, Vedas, or Veds, (which word 
in the Shanscrita language, signifies sci- 
ence) are the books of the Hindoo Scrip- 
tures, and are fourin number. “The first 
credible account [says Dow] we have of the 
Bedas, is that about the commencement of 
the period called the Cal Jug, fof which 
era, the present year 1824, is the 4942d 
| year,] they were written, or rather collect- 
_ed, by a great philosopher, and reputed 

prophet, called Beas Muni, or Beas the in- 
spired. This learned man, is otherwise 
called Krishen Basdeo, and is said to have 
lived in the reign of Judishter, in the city 
of Histanapore, upon the river Jumna, ne 
the present city of Deihi. 

“The Brahmins do not give to Beas Mani 
the merit of being the author of the Bedas. 
They however acknowledge, that he redu- 
ced them into the present form, dividing 
them into four distinct books, after having 
collected the detached pieces of which they 
are composed, from every part of India. It 
is, upon the whole, probable, that they are 


not the work of one man, on account of their 
immense bulk.” 


The Shasters are commentaries, or expo- 
sitions of the doctrine of the Bedas. The 
following is an extract from one of these 
Shasters, which begins with a dialogue be- 
tween Brimha, the Wisdom of the Divinity, 
and Narud, or Reason, who is represented 
as the son of Brimha. WNarud desires to be 


instructed by his father, and for that pur- 
pose, puts the following questions to him: 


| 
| 
| 
chi 
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_“ Narud. O father! thou first of God, thou 
art said to have created the world, and thy 
son Narud, astonished at what he beholds, 
is desirous to be instructed how all these 
things were made. 

' “ Brimha. Be not deceived, my son! Do 
not imagine that I was the creator of the 
world, independent of the divine mover, 
who is the great original essense, and crea- 
tor of allthings. Look therefore, only up- 
on me, as the instrnment of the great W111, 
and a part of his being, whom he called 
forth to execute his eternal designs. 


«“ Narud. What shall we think of God? 


* Brimha. Being immaterial, he is above 
all conception; being invisible, he can have 
no form; but, from what we behold in his 
works, we may conclude that he is eternal, 
omnipotent, knowing all things, and present 
every where. 

“ Narud. How did God create the world? 


“ Brimha. Affection dwelt with God, 
from alileternity. It was of three different 
kinds, the creative, the preserving, and the 
destructive. This first is represented by 
Brimha, the second by Bishen, and the third 
by Shibah. You, O Narud! are taught to 
worship all the three, in various shapes and 
likenesses, as the creator, the preserver, 
and the destroyer. The affection of God 
then produced power, and power at a pro- 
per conjunction of time and fate, embraced 
goodness, and produced matter. The three 
qualities then acting upon matter, produced 
the universe in the following manner. From 
the opposite actions of the creative and de- 
structive quality in matter, self-motion first 
arose. Self-motion Was of three kinds; the 
first inclining to plasticity, the second to 
discord, and the third to rest. The discord- 
ant actions then produced the Akash, which 
invisible element possessed the quality of 
conveying sound: it produced air, a palpa- 
ble element; fire, a visible element; water, 
a fluid element; and earth, a solid element. 

“The Akash dispersed itself abroad. Air 
formed the atmosphere; fire, collecting it- 
self, blazed forth in the host of heaven; wa- 
ter rose to the surface of the earth,* being 
forced from beneath by the gravity of the 
latter element. Thus broke forth the 
world from the veil of darkness, in which 
it was formerly comprehended by God.— 
Order rose over the universe. The seven 
heavens were formed, and the seven worlds 
were fixed in their places; there to remain 
till the great dissolution, when all things 
shall be absorbed into God. 

“ God seeing the earth in full bloom, and 
that vegetation was strong from its seeds, 
called forth for the first time, Intellect, 
which he endued with various organs and 


shapes, to form a diversity of animals upon 


— 


the earth. He endued the animals with five 
senses, feeling, seeing, smelling, tasting and. 
hearing. But to man he gave reflection, 
to raise him above the beasts ef the field. 

“The creatures were created male and 
female, that they might Propagat their spe- 
cies upon the earth. Every herb bore the 
seed of its kind, that the world might be 
clothed with verdure, and all animals pro- 
vided with food. 

“ Narud. What dost thou mean, O father! 
by intellect? 

Brimha. It is a portion of the 
Sout of the universe, breathed into all crea- 
tures, to animate them for a certain time. 

“ Narud. What becomes of it after death? 

“ Brimha. It animates other bodies, or re- 
turns like a drop into that unbounded ocean 
from which it first arose. 

“ Nurud. Shall not then the souls of good 
men receive rewards’ Nor the souls of the 
bad meet with punishment? 

“ Brimhe. The souls of men are distin- 
guished from those of other animals: forthe 
first are endued with reason, and with a 
consciousness of right and wrong. If there- 
fore man shall adhere to the first, as far as 
his powers shall extend, his soul, when dis- 
engaged from. the body by death, shall be 
absorbed into the divine essence, and shall 
never more re-animate flesh. But the souls 
of those who do evil, are not, at death, dis- 
engaged from all the elements. They are 
immediately clothed with a body of fire, uir, 
and akash, in which they are, fora time, 
punished in hell. After the season of their 
grief is over, they re-animate other bodies; 
but till they shall arrive at a state of purity, 
they can never be absorbed into God. 


* Narud. What is the natnre of that ab- 


sorbed state, which the souls of good men. 
enjoy after death? | 


“ Brimha. \t is a participation of the di- 
vine nature, where all passions are utterly 
unknown, and where consciousness is lost 
in bliss.” 

“ Narud. *O thou first of God! Who is the 
greatest of all Beings? 

“ Brimha. God; who is infinite and al- 
mighty. 

“ Narud. Is he exempted from death? 

“ Brimha. He is: being eternal and in- 
corporeal. 

“ Narud. Who created the world? 

“ Brimha. Gon, by his power. 

- © Narud. Who is the giver of bliss? 


* « Brimha is the ree case of Buimu; 
as Wisdom is, by the Brahmins, d the 
chief attribute of God.” 
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worthy of God. 
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shippeth him, shall enjoy heaven.* 
“ Narud. What is his likeness? 
“ Brimha We hath no likeness: but to | 
stamp some idea of him upon the minds of 
men, who cannot believe in an immaterial 


being, he is represented under various sym- 
bolical forms. 


“ Narud. What image shall we conceive 
of him? 


“ Brimha. \f your imagination cannot rise 
to devotion without an image, suppose with 
yourself, that his eyes are like the Lotos, 
his complexion like a cloud, his cloathing 
of the lightning of heaven, and that he hath 
four hands. 

'Narud. Why should we think of the 
almighty in this form? 

“ Brimha. His eyes may be compared to 
the Lotos, to shew that they are always | 
open, like that flower which the greatest | 
depth of water cannot surmount. His com. 
plexion being like that of a cloud, is an | 
emblem of that darkness with which he | 
veils himself from mortal eyes. His cloath- | 
ing is of lightning, to express that awful | 
majesty which surrounds him: and his four | 
hands are symbols of his strength and al-| 
mighty power. 

“ Nurud. What things are proper to be | 
offered unto him? 


“ Brimha. Those things which are clean, | 
and offered with a grateful heart. But all | 
things which by the law are reckoned im- | 


pure, or have been defiled by the touch of | 
a woman in her times; things which have | 
been coveted by your own soul, seized by | 
oppression, or obtained by deceit, or that | 
have any natural blemish, are offerings un- 


“ Narud. We are commanded then to make | 
offerings to God of such things as are pure | 
and without blemish, by which it would ap- 
pear that God eateth and drinketh like mor- 
tal man, or if he doth not, for what purpose 
are our offerings? 


_“ Brimha. God neither eats nor drinks 
like mortal men. But if you love not God, 
your offerings will be unworthy of him; for 
as all men covet the good things of this 
world, God requires a free offering of their 
substance, as the strongest testimony of 
Pt gratitude and inclinations towards 
im. 


“ Narud. How is God to be worshipped? | 
“ Brimha. With no selfish view; but for 


* “ Krishen is derived from Knisu, giving; | 


and Ana, joy. It is une of the thousand 


love of his beauties, gratitude for his favours, 


and for admiration of his greatness. 


* Narud. How can the human mind fix 
itself upon God; seeing, that it is in its na- 
ture changeable, and perpetually running 
from one object to another? 

“ Brimha. True: the mind is stronger 
than an elephant, whom men have found 
means to subdue, though they have never 
been able entirely to subdue their own in- 
clinations. But the ankush of the mind is 
true wisdom, which sees into the vanity of 
all worldly things. | 

“ Narud. Where shall we find true wis- 
dom? 

“ Brimha. In the society of good and wise 
men. 

“ Narud. But the mind, in spite of re- 
straint, covets riches, women, and all world- 


ly pleasures. How are these appetites to 
be subdued? 


“ Brimha. If they cannot be overcome by 
reason, let them be mortified by penance. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to 
make a public and solemn vow, lest your 
resolution should be shaken by the pain 
which attends it. 

“ Narud. We sce that all men are mor- 
tal, what state is there after death? 

“Brimha. The souls of such good men as 
retain a small degree of worldly inclination, 
will enjoy Heaven for atime; but the souls 
of those who are holy, shall be absorbed 
into God, never more to reanimate flesh. 


|| The wicked shall be punished in Hell for a 


certain space, and afterwards their souls are 
permitted to wander in scarch of new hab- 
itations of flesh.” 


The author of this Shaster, [says Dow,] 
maintains that the world was created out of 
nothing, by God, and that it will be again 
annihilated. ‘The unity, infinity, and om- 
nipotence of the Supreme Divinity, are in- 
culcated by him; for though he presents us 
with a Jong list of inferior beings, it is plain 
that they ate merely allegorical; and nei- 
ther he, nor the sensible part of his follow- 
ers, believe their actual existence. The 
more ignorant Iindoos, it cannot be deni- 
ed, think that these subaltern divinities do 
exist, in the same manner, that Christians 
believe in Angels: but the unity of God was 
always a fundamental tenet of the uncor- 
rupted faith of the more learned Brahmins. 

“ The followers of the Bedang Shaster do 
not allow that any, physical evil exists.— 
They maintain that God created all things 
perfectly good, but that man, being a free 


me 
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agent, may be guilty of moral evil: which, 
however, only respects himself and soci- 
ety, but is of no detriment to the general 
system of nature. God, say they, has no 
passion but benevolence: and being pos- 
sessed of no wrath, he never punishes the 
wicked, but by the pain and affliction which 
are the natural consequences of evil actions. 
The mere learned Brahmins therefore 
affirm, that the hell which is mentioned in 
the Bedang, was only intended as a mere 
bugbear to the vulgar, to inforce upon their 
minds, the duties of morality: for that hell 
is no other than a consciousness of evil, and 


those bad consequences which invariably 
follow wicked deeds.” 


~ 


GENTILE DIVINITY. 


* Those excellent doctrines, precepts, 
and sentiments, which are found in other 
books, are simply borrowed from the Bible.” 
Gurney’s letter, p. 28. 


Those who deny that any can be saved 
who have not the Scriptures—who limit the 
eperations of God’s saving grace, or light, 
within this narrow sphere, have strenuously 
advocated the above opinion, which is, in- 
deed, a necessary consequence flowing frum 
their limitarian principles: but for those 
who maintain the opposite doctrine, viz. 
that immediate revelation is universal, or 
that the divine principle enlighteneth every 
man, to adopt such a sentiment, implies a 
palpable inconsistency. It appears to have 
originated, says a judicious writer, “in that 
zeal for the honour of revelation, which led 
these writers to make the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, or traditions, the source of all Gentile 
wisdom.” 

Itis a remarkable fact that many of the 
doctrines of Plato, agree with those of the 
Hebrews: but it has been proved that no 
translation of the Scriptures into Greek had 
an existence prior to Alexander, or nearly a 
century after Plato wrote. Neither is there 
any good ground whatever for the supposi- 
tion that Plato conversed with the Jews on 
the subjects of their religious system. He 
was a famous teacher of Gentile divinity, 
and the scholar of Socrates. He taught the 
unity of God, and expresses himself on this 
‘point with so much force and clearness as 
Toust convince the reader, that what he 


{| taught arose not from mere tradition, but 


from the conviction of his own mind. “ God,’’ 
says he, “is first eternal, ineffable, perfect 
in himself, that is, needing none; and ever 
perfect, that is, absolute in all times; and 
every way perfect, that is, inevery part, di- 
vinity, essence, truth, harmony, good. 
Neither do we so name these, to distinguisl 
one from the other, but rather by them all | 
to understand one. He is saidto be 
good because he bestows his benefits 
upon all, according to their several capaci- 
ties, and so is the cause ofall good. Fair 
and beautiful, because he is, in essence, both 
more, better, and equal Truth; because he 
is the principle of all truth, as the sun is of 
alllight. Moreover, God not having parts, 
can neither be Jocally moved, nor altered by 
qualities. For if he be altered, it must be 
done by himself or some other. If by some 
other, that other must be of greater power 
thanhe. If by himself, it must be either for 
better, orfor worse; both which sre absurd.” 

From the above extract we are constrain- 
ed to believe that the belief of Plato in the 
unity of God was founded on a higher spe- 
cies of evidence, (we mean internal convic- 
tion, ) than appears to have been possessed by 
the body of the Israelites, or than they were 
capable of receiving for a long period after 
their deliverance from bondage; for although 
they had this truth (with the command te 
worship him accordingly) attested by great 
signs, wonders, and miracles, yet they fre- 
quently relapsed into idolutry, and the im- 
position of powerful and continual restraints 
was necessary to prevent them from bowing 
the knee to wood and stone. 

The character of the Deity, as here drawn 
by Plato, approaches to that given by the 
most enlightened Jewish writers. To use 
the language of one of his followers, (Ploti- 
nus) the heathen sage was, no doubt, favour- 
ed by an “intellectual touch of Him,” by 
which alone He can be discerned. 


CONFUCIUS. 
(From the Encyclopedia.) 
“ Confucius was the most celebrated ancient 


philosopher of China, descended from the 
imperial family of the dynasty of Shang, 


— 


was born jin the reign of the emperor Lu, 
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about four centuries and a half before Christ. 
He was accordingly a contemporary with 
Pythagoras, and flourished at a period prior 
to that in which Socrates rose to celebrity. 
At fifteen years of age he engaged in the 
study of the ancient learning of his country; 
and before he had arrived at the years of 
manhood, he had made astonishing profi- 
ciency in the doctrines attributed to the le- 
gislators Yao and Chun, which the Chinese 
consider as the source of all their science 
and morality. The reputation which Con- 
fucius acquired, and the uncommon wis- 
dom which he discovered, were the means 
of advancing him while he was yet buta 
youth, to the office of minister of state. The 
duties of this, and of other posts assigned to 
him, he performed with honour to himself, 
and signal benefit to the kingdom. The 
rank which he held in public life, enabled 
him toform an accurate judgment of the 
state of morals among his countrymen. He 
devised a plan for a general reformation, 
which he endeavored to carry into execu- 
tion, as well by inculcating a strict and pure 
morality, as by using the influence of his 
authority in recommending it. His efforts 
were crowned with so much success, that 
the whole nation became, at first, a pattern 
ef order, decorum and strict justice. This 
reformation was not, however, permanent; 
the business of the state was abandoned to 
men of licentious habits, and in a short time 
an universal effeminacy and dissoluteness of 
manners prevailed. Confucius exerted all 
his powers to stem the torrent of vice; and 
when he found that his endeavors were 
fruitless, he resolved to quit his station and 
eountry, and seek an asylum in some other 
kingdom where his efforts in the cause of 
virtue might be more availing. He, at 
length, devoted himself to the task of pri- 
vate instruction in philosophy and morality. 
His great celebrity, and his personal virtues, 
soon procured him many scholars; and he is 
said to have had several thousand disciples 
to whom he taught morals, the art of rea- 
soning, and the principles of policy. From 
these he selected seventy-two, who were 
distinguished from the others on account of 
their superior attainments. These were 
divided into classes, destined for different 
purposes. The business of the first class 
avas the study of morals; of the scrond, that 


of reasoning and eloquence; of the third, 
that of the rules of good government; and 
the immediate province of the fourth was 
something similar to our public preaching. 
The exertions of Confucius in the cause of 
virtue, were too great for the frame of body 
with which he was endued; his natural 
strength became impaired, and his mental 
powers failed. During his last sickness, he 
declared that his heart was overpowered 
with grief, on beholding the disorders which 
prevailed in the empire, and which he had 
in vain endeavored to suppress: ‘* The 
kings,” said he, “ will not follow my max- 
ims; Iam no longer useful on earth; it ig, 
therefore, time that I quit it.” This excla- 
mation was followed by a lethargy from 
which he never recovered. He died in his 
seventy-third year, B. C. about 479, (Blair.) 
By his sage counsels, his moral doctrine, and 
his exemplary conduct, he obtained an im- 
mortal name as a reformer of his country. 
After his death, his name was held in the 
highest veneration, and his doctrine is still 
regarded among the Chinese, as the basis of 
all moral and political wisdom. His natu- 
ral temper was excellent, and his conduct 


irreproachable andexemplary. Hewaspar- 


ticularly praised for his humility, sincerity, 
temperance, disinterestedness, and contempt 
of riches. 


** Confucius seemed designed by heaven 
to reform, both by his doctrines and exam- 
ple the corruptions which prevailed, as well 
in the civil, as in the religious establishr 
ments of China. He condemned the idol- 
atry which he found existing among his 
countrymen, and endeavored to introduce 
a purer form of religion. He did not at- 
tempt to dive into the impenetrable se- 
crets of nature, nor bewilder himself in 
abstruse researches on the essence of a first 
cause, the origin of good and evil, and 
other subjects which seem beyond the lim 
its of the human mind. He maintained that 
the Deity was the most pure and perfect 
principle, and fountain of all things; that he 
is independent and almighty, and watches 
over the government of the universe, so that 
no event can happen but by his command; 
that our most secret thoughts are open te 
his view; that he is holy without partiality, 
aud of such boundless goodness and justice, 
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that he cannot possibly permit virtue to go 
unrewarded, or vice unpunished. 

“ So high is the respect paid to the mem- 
ory of this great man, even in the present 
day, that his descendants enjoy, by inheri- 
tance, the title and office of mandarins, and 
are allowed the privilege in common with 
the princes of the blood, of exemption from 
the payment of all taxes to the emperor. 
The works which Confucius composed for 
the use of his disciples, and the preserva- 
tion of his philosophy, are looked upon by 
the Chinese as of the first authority, next to 
the classical books, styled by way of emi- 
nence “ The Five Volumes;” .and to these, 
indeed, he declares himself indebted for the 
information and wisdom which his own are 
calculated to convey. —Moreri. Hist. Univer. 
D'Anquetil. Enfield’s Hist. of Philosophy. 


To the Editors of the Berean. 


Having been a subscriber for your paper 
since its first appearance, it is with much 
pleasure I have observed that your columns 
are generously open for the insertion of 
temperate essays, on both sides of the ques- 
tions which come under discussion, Your 
liberality in pursuing this course must be 
gratifying both to your readers and your 
correspondents, as it evinces that your views 
are not merely sectarian. 

In your number for October 26th, pages 
244, 245, and 246, a writer who signs him- 
self D.* has givenus some extracts from 
the writings of Pennington, Fox, White- 


head, and Penn, relative to their spiritual | 
views of the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
and of the doctrine commonly called Tyini- | 
ty. Ihave been conversant with the wri- 
tings of the early Quakers for along course 
of years, and have studied them with some 
care and attention; and I am inclined to the 
opinion that the extracts I have above allu- 
ded to, exhibit some views which were not 
exactly the sentiments of the worthy men, 
whose names are quoted, as fairly inferred 


* This signature was erroneously inserted 
“1D.” in the number for October 26—it should 
have been “B.”’ asin the three preceding essays 
of the same writer. Wewill, therefore, as it 


eafier occurs in the present essay, change it 


ta “B,”—Epit. Bru. 


from the general tenor of their theological 
writings. The Quakcrs, as you well knew, 
objected to the terms Trinity and three 
persons; but I cannot find that they ever 
disclaimed a belief in the doctrine of St. 
John, that there are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 

Though they were aware thatsome cav- 
illed at the genuineness of this text, yet they 
always adopted it as expressive of their 
faith, when they had occasion to speak up- 
on thissolemn subject. Thus too, they de- 
nied the doctrine of Christ’s having made 
full satisfaction for the sins of sinners, that 
he suffered eternal vengeance for the sins 
of the wicked, &c. but they have always ex- 
pressed a belief that Jesus Christ was the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
and that his suffering and death was the 
atonement and sacrifice for the sins of all 
mankind; but that to become partakers of 
the benefit of this propitiation and sacrifice, 
obedience to the inward manifestation of 
the spirit of Christ was necessary. 

[have made a few extracts from the same 
authors that B. quotes, to shew what may 
be said on the other side; and from your 
past indulgence, I am encouraged to beg 
that you will insertthem in your next num- 


| ber, and perhaps your readers, by compar- 


ing them with those made by B., will be 
able to come nearer the truth of the matter. 
It would have been kind if B. had referred 
tothe volume and page of the books from 
which his extracts are made, as it greatly fa- 
cilitates an examination into the fairness and 
accuracy of quotations. 

Isaac Pennington in his tract vindicating 
the Quakers from some_aspersions from the 
New England persecutors, says: * Concern- 
ing the sacred Trinity, they generally both in 
their speakings and in their writings, set 
their seal to the truth of that scripture, 1 
John, vy. 7. That ‘there are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit.’ That these three are distinct 
as three several beings or persons: this they 
read not, but in the same place they read, that 
they are One. And thus they believe their 


being to be one, their life one, their light 
one, their wisdom one, their power one: and 
he that knoweth and seeth any one of them, 
knowcth amd seeth them all, according ta 
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that saying of Christ to Philip: ‘He that 
seeth me hath seen the Father’—* Three 
there are, and yet one’—Thus they have 
read in the Scriptures, and this they testify 
they have had truly opened to them, by that 
very spirit which gave forth the Scriptures, 
insomuch that they certainly know it to be 
true, and own the thing from their very 
hearts; but as for this title of sacred Trini- 
ty, they find it not in Scripture, and they 
look upon Scripture words as fittest to ex- 
press Scripture things Works, quar- 
to edit. Lond. vol. 1, p. 264-5. In his “Epis- 
tle to professors,” explaining himself upon 
two or three things he says—* the first is 
concerning the Godhead, which we own as 
the Scriptures express it—in which * there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and 
these three are one.” 1John,v.7. ThisI 
believe from my heart and have infallible 
demonstration of; for 1 know three and feel 
three in spirit, even an Eternal Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, which are but one Eternal 
God—And I feel them also one, and have 
fellowship with them in their life and re- 
deeming power. Now consider seriously, 
if a man from his heart believe thus, con- 
cerning the eternal power and Godhead; 
that the Father is God, the Word God, and 
the Holy Spirit God, and these are one 
eternal God; waiting soto know God, and 
to be subject to him accordingly, is not this 
man in a right frame of heart towards the 
Lord in this respect.” Vol. 2, p. 615. 

In the 2nd Volume of his Works, p. 8. he 
states, that some ‘‘ entertained hard thoughts 
against the Quakers, as if they indeed (in 
effect) denied that Christ which died at Je- 
rusalem.”” He adds—*To remove this out 
of the minds of the honest hearted, I shall 
open my mind nakedly herein. Ist. We 
own that the word of God, (the only be- 
gotten of the Father) did take up a body of 
flesh of the virgin Mary, who was of the 
seed of David, according to the Scriptures, 
and did the will of the Father therein in ho- 
ly obedience unto him, both in life and in 
death. 

Qnd. That he did offer up the flesh and 
blood of that body (though not only so, for 
he poured out his soul, he poured out his 
life) a sacrifice or offering for sin, (do not, 
Ob! do not stumble at it, but rather wait on 


the Lord to understand it, for we speak in 
this matter what we know,) a sacrifice unto 
the Father, and in it tasted death for every 
man; and that it is upon consideration, and 
through God’s acceptance of this sacrifice 
for sin, that the sins of believers are par- 
doned, that God might be just, and the jus- 
tifier of him which believeth in Jesus, or 
who is of the faith of Jesus.”’ 


George Fox in his Journal, Vol. 1st. p. 86, 
says—** This priest, Stevens, asked me why 
Christ cried out upon the cross, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me:’-—‘ If 
it be possible let this cup pass from me, yet 
not my will but thine bedone.’ I told him, 
at that time, the sins of all mankind were 
upon him, and their iniquities and trans- 
gressions, with which he was wounded; 
which he was to bear and be an offering for, 
as he was man; but died not as he was God: 
so in that he died for all men, tasting death 
for every man, he was an offering for the 
sins of the whole world.” 


In a piece which he wrote entitled, 
“Something by way of answer to such as 
say, the Quakers are no Christians.”’ Quarto 
pamphlet, 1682, dated, Worcester Prison, 
He says—* ‘ And without controversy great 
is the mystery of Godliness; God manifested 
in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believ- 
eden in the world, and received up unto 
glory.’ 1 Tim. ii. 16. And it is the spirit 
that beareth witness, because the spirit is 
truth, for there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one: and there 
are three which bear record in earth, &c. 
which we own. 1 John v. 6,7. And now 
let none be offended because we do not 
call them by those unscriptural names of 
Trinity, and three persons, which are not 
scripture words: and so do falsely say that 
we deny the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, which three are one, that bear 
record in heaven, &c. which three we own 
with all our hearts, as the apostle John did, 
and as all true Christians ever did, and now 
do. And ifyou say we are not Christians, 
because we do not call the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the Trinity, distinct and sepa- 
rate persons, &c. then you may as well con- 
clude that John was ne Christian, who did 
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not give the Father, Word, and Holy Ghost, 
those names. 

“ We believe concerning God the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, according to the testimony 
of the Holy Scripture, which we receive 
and embrace as the most authentic and per- 
fect declaration of Christian faith, being in- 
dited by the Holy Spirit of God that never 
errs. Ist. That there is one God and Fa- 
ther, of whom are all things. 2d. That 
there is one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all 
things were made. Jolin, i. & xviii. Rom. 
ix. Who was glorified with the Father be- 
fore the world began, who is God, is over 
all, blessed forever. John xiv. . That there 
is one Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father, 
and the Son, and leader and sanctifier and 
comforter of his people. 1 John, v. And 
we further believe as the Holy Scriptures 
soundly and sufficiently express, that these 
three are one, even the Father, the Word, 
and the Spirit: And in the fulness of time, 
according to the promise of the Father, 
Christ was manifested inthe flesh, and by 
the grace of God tasted death for every man, 
as before, &c., and is risen and ascended, 
and sits on the right hand of God in the hea- 
vens, and isthe only Mediator between God 
and man, and that he exercises his Prophet- 
ical, Kingly, and Priestly offices now in his 
church, and also his offices as Counsellor 
and Leader, Bishop, Shepherd, and Media- 
tor; he, to wit, the Son of God, he exercises 
these offices in his household of faith, whose 
house we are, that are believers in the 
light, and by faith ingrafted into Christ, the 
Word, by whom all things were made; and 
so are heirs of eternal life, being elected in 
him before the world began.” 

A few short extracts from the other two 
authors mentioned by B. will be forward- 
ed in time for your next number shou'd you 


favour us with the publication of these. 
FOX. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN, 


“Where burns the lov’d hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast? 

Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its bumble hopes possess’d? 


Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek-eyed Patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which Mirth’s bright cheek adorn 
Pleasure is mark’d by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam; 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At Home! dear Home! 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visit, when most brief; 

There eyes in all their splendor, 
Are vocal to the heart, 

And glances gay or tender 
Fresh eloquence impart; 

Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure” 
O! do not widely roam; 

But seek that hidden treasure 
AtHome! dear Home! 


Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below? 
Would’st thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of woe? 
Think not she dwelleth only 
In temples built for prayer; 
For Home itself is lonely 
Unless her smiles be there} 
The devotee may falter, 
The bigot blindly roam; 
If worshipless her altar 
At Home! dear Home! 


Love over it presideth, 
With meek and watchful awé, 
Its daily service guideth, 
And shews its perfect law; 
If there thy faith shall fail thee, 
If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee 
With kneeling crowds around? 
Go! leave thy gift unoffer’d, 
Beneath Religion’s,dome, 
And be her-first fruits proffered 
At Home! dear Home! 
BERNARD BARTON. 
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